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AAA NOTEBOOK 


This book aims to make 
available in a brief and con-— 


ing the farm problem and the 
provisions of the AAA program. 
From time to time as new and 
additional information is com- 
piled, supplemental pages will 
be available for this loose— 
leaf binder. 
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PURPOSE OF THE AAA FARM PROGRAM 


Conservation of the nation's 
Sossumeregources is the: first 
purpose of the AAA farm pro- 
gram. The 1938 Farm Act seeks: 

1. To prevent waste of soil 
fertility. 

pee.O provide for an orders 
ly, adequate, and balanced flow 
of farm products in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

5. To help farmers obtain 
their fair share of national 
income. 

4. To help consumers obtain 
an adequate and steady supply 
Spee Oous and fiber wat «fair 
prices. 

Overproduction is one of the 
largest causes of soil destruc- 
tion. It wastes soil through un- 
used harvests and through need— 
less exposure to erosion. The 
AAA emphasizes means for avoid-— 
Prigwat 

Balanced production and guar-— 
anteed supplies through the Ev-— 
er-Normal Granary are direct 
steps in soil conservation. A 
farmer who growS more soil-~ 
depleting crops than he can 
sell at a fair price robs hin- 
self of his capital; he wastes 
his soil fertility and his la 
bor. 
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ABUNDANCE 


The Ever-Normal Granary of 
the AAA Farm Program aims at 
continuous and permanent abun— 
dance. 

(1) The provisions call for 
yearly Supplies of wheat, cot-— 
Poweecorn, tobacco, and rice 
large enough for domestic and 
export requirements and for nor-— 
mal carry-overs. 

(2) Shifts to soil-conser- 
ving crops mean a potential 
production reserve for emer— 
gsencies, —— an Ever—Normal Gran-— 
ary of soil fertility. 

(3) Crop insurance for wheat 
protects farmers against crop 
failure and protects consumers 
against exhorbitant prices. 

(4) The general public is 
protected against artificial as 
well as actual shortages. Mar- 
keting quotas can be proclaimed 
only when supplies are large, 
and commodity loans will be 
available only when accumulating 
stocks threaten price collapse. 
The Granary cannot be used to 
take unfair advantage of con- 


sumers. 


The Ever-—Normal Granary means 
orderly marketing of an abun— 
dant production at fair prices 
to both farmers and city buyers. 
(Preliminary) 101; 12-38 
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WHY A WHEAT PROGRAM 


Acreage has been high-—When 
the first AAA wheat program was 
invalidated by the 1936 Supreme 
Court decision farmers were with— 
out effective means of balanc-— 
ing wheat production against 
requirements. For 1937 and 1938 
farmers seeded wheat on more 
acres than ever before. 

Production is up-—Good weath-— 
er and excellent yields brought 
from this record acreage in 
JvoGm-a Crop Of 931 million 
bushels, the fourth largest on 
record. 

EXpOUuts sare ) limi ted——U seo" 
wheat exports during the World 
War years averaged nearly three 
times as much as the average 
of the last 10 years. 

Consumption remains stable- 
Per capita consumption is about 
the same as it has been. 

pices tuatvion 1s that pro= 
duction has increased tremen— 
dously but consumption has not. 
This situation means continued 
SULplUSeS @and «low prices un— 
less farmers cooperate to meet 
the problem. The AAA program 
provides a way for this coopera— 
tive action by farmers. 
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THE SUGAR BEET PROGRAM 


The Sugar Beet Program is 
authorized by the Sugar Act of 
1937. The Chief purposes of 
the Act are to protect the wel- 
fare of consumers of sugar and 
of those engaged in the domes— 
tic sugar—producing industry, 
and to promote United States 
export trade. 
» The Act directs the Secre- 
4 tary of Agriculture to deter- 
mine each year, on the basis 
of certain standards, the total 
amount of sugar needed for domes— 
tic consumption. The initial 
amount determined for 1959 is 
6,852,157 short tons, raw value, 
which is the quantity of sugar 
that may be marketed in the 
United States during the year. 

The Act specifies that 55.59 
percent of domestic sugar re- 
quirements is to be furnished 
by domestic producing areas, 
and the remainder by the Philip— 
pines, Cuba, and other foreign 
countries. Approximately 42 
percent of the domestic area 
allotment is to be supplied by 
United states sugar beet farn-- 
ers. 

The Act provides for an ex- 
cise tax of 50 cents per 100 
pounds.) raw. value, on. both 
domestic and imported sugar. 


(Preliminary) 280: 12-38 
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TOTAL 1959 BEET ACREAGE 
ALLOCATIONS 


sugar beet allocations for 
1939 total 1,030,000 planted 
acres. (The average acreage 
planted to sugar beets in the 
10-year period 1929-38 was 
847,000 acres; in 1938 there 
were planted 989,000 acres.) 

The national sugar beet 
acreage allocations have been 
distributed among the various 
producing districts on the basis 
of past production and ability 
to produce, with slight adjust-— 
ments to take care of new and 
small producers and certain other 
special conditions. 

The allotments (proportion-— 
ate shares) will be distributed 
to farms by committees of sugar 
beet growers. 

The local administration of 
the Sugar Beet Program, with 
the exception of the distribu- 
tion of proportionate shares 
to farms, is under the direc— 
tion of -the county ‘agricul- 
tural conservation associa— 
tions. Local administrative 
expenses are deducted from pro- 
ducers' payments. 


(Preliminary) 281: 12-38 
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PAYMENTS TO BEET PRODUCERS 


The Sugar Act authorizes 
conditional payments to pro— 
ducers at a basic rate of 60 
cents per hundred pounds of 
sugar, raw value. This “Js 
equivalent to an average pay— 
ment of $1.90 per ton of sugar 
beets produced in the United 
States. 

The Act also provides a 
form of partial crop insurance 
by permitting payments to pro- 
ducers for abandonment of 
planted sugar beet acreage and 
for crop deficiencies of har-— 
vested acreage. 

The conditions a producer 
must meet in order to earn 
payments generally involve 
elimination of» child labor 
(other than that of the im- 
mediate members of the pro-— 
ducer's family), payment of 
fair and reasonable wages, 
prevention of soil erosion 
and the preservation and im-— 
provement of soil fertility, 
marketing of more than the 
farm's proportionate share of 
the quota of the area in which 
it ts *locatedyy-and, ~ift’ the 
producer is also a processor, 
payment of fair and reasonable 
prices for sugar beets pur- 
chased from other producers. 


(Preliminary) R82: 12-38 
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HOW AAA MEETS THE FARM PROBLEM 


The AAA farm program meets 
the farm problem in many ways. 
It is as flexible and as re- 
sponsive to local situations as 
possible while remaining at the 
same time a real national pro- 
gram. 

Boemuatn parts. of the pro- 
gram in the Western Region: 

SOIL BUILDING PRACTICES -— 
which improve soil Pertis eis, 
and prevent erosion. 

ACREAGE ADJUSTMENT -— which 
conserves the soil by avoiding 
growing of unsaleable crops. 

CROP INSURANCE -— to guar— 
anantee farmers wheat to sell 
every year through Ever—Normal 
Granary reserves. 

STORAGE LOANS -- to give 
farmers funds to enable them 
to hold surpluses off the mar-— 
ket. 

SURPLUS BUYING FOR RELIEF 
-—- to increase domestic con— 
Sumption by giving surpluses 
to the needy. 

EXPORT SALES -— to keep for 
ChCmU me OnmeL tS fair «shares of 
the world market. 

MARKETING QUOTAS -— to hold 
surpluses off markets, when a 
two-thirds majority of growers 
approve. 
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ALLOTMENTS AND CONSERVATION 


The AAA program aims at con—- 
servation in two ways: 

(1) Through soil—building 
practices which return fertil- 
ity already used and which pre- 
vent soil erosion. 

(2) By adjusting soil-—de- 
pleting crops to requirements in 
order to prevent wasting fer- 
tility by producing surpluses 
nobody wants. 

This adjusting is done through 
acreage allotments. A totar 
national soil-depleting acreage 
allotment is established large 
enough to produce all the soil- 
depleting crops needed for do- 
mestic consumption, exports, and 
a safe reserve, 

Onompahys Ol thise total ale 
otmentecis, the ''seneral “acre, 
age allotment" for general crops, 
such as oats, barley, rye, etc. 
(in area "A", ) 

Another part are the acre- 
age allotments for special crops, 
such as wheat, corn, etc. These 
special allotments are the acre- 
ages estimated as needed to 
produce enough of the crop for 
domestic needs, exports, and a 
safe reserve. 

Compliance with acreage al- 
lotments is voluntary. 
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HOW ALLOTMENTS ARE ESTABLISHED 


The NATIONAL acreage allot-— 
ment for any crop is estab— 
lished by the Secretary on the 
basis of prospective needs for 
domestic consumption, exports 
and reserves during the coming 
year. That is, the total pro— 
duction needed in bushels or 
pounds is divided by average 
yields to obtain the national 
allotment in acres. 

This allotment is then di- 
vided among the STATES and COUN— 
TIES on the basis of previous 
aqGneasc, planted §— tO “thats crop 
Vietiate clave “Or COUNtYs \ wale 
adjustments made for abnormal 
weather conditions, trends, and 
for participation in previous 
AAA programs. Thus each state 
and county gets its fair share 
of the national allotment. 

County allotments for wheat 
and corn are apportioned to 
individual FARMS on the basis 
of tillable acres, crop rota— 
tion practices, type of soil 
and typography. Thus the share 
of the national allotment each 
farm receives takes into ac— 
count the amount it has been 
producing in the past as well 
asi the samount that: it should 
supply if operated on a sound, 
soil—conserving basis. 
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SOIL BUILDING 


POrmebullding iste wmajor 
aim of the AAA conservation 
program. 

The program encourages soil- 
building practices with soil- 
building payments. It sets up 
a soil-building goal for each 
farm, expressed as a number of 
units of soil—building practices 
Suitable to the particular farm. 

For each completed unit, the 
farmer receives a payment of 
pleOOe Seeding one acre of 
annual sweet clover counts as 
One soil—building unit for ex— 
ample, and construction of 200 
feet of terrace counts as one 
Unite 

The payments available for 
soil—building practices on a 
farm in Area A equal: 50 cents 
LOnmeecach acre: Of cropland in 
his farm not included in his 
total soil-depleting allot— 
ment, plus certain amounts for 
his non—-crop open pasture land, 
and any commercial orchard or 
commercial vegetable allotment 
he may have. 
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HOW AAA COOPERATORS BENEFIT 


For cooperating fully in the 
1939 AAA Farm Program to con- 
serve the soil and adjust sup- 
plies, a farmer can earn: 

1. Conservation payments on 
his special allotment crops, 
such as wheat or corn. 

£. Price adjustment or "par— 
ity" payments to supplement his 
income from certain special al- 
lotment crops. 

5. Payments for adjusting 
the acreage of his general crops, 
such as oats, barley and rye, 
in Area A. 

4. Payments to help carry 
out soil—building practice. 

SeoeecOlne “wheat, -ands cOvtog 
loans as authorized by the 1938 
Farm Act. 

In addition, he will be eli- 
gible for Federal crop insurance 
on his wheat. Most important 


mee TEE owe cee oer A NS SD SS ED CEES 


Olea lle ceneral, cOOoperat onean 
the entire program will stabil- 
ize supplies and prices of all 


farm products. 
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COMMERCIAL AREAS 


"Commercial Area" or "Com— 
mercial County" designations are 
made in the AAA program in or-— 
der to confine the operations 
of special-crop provisions to 
areas that will help promote 
the program's objectives. 

The commercial-area provis-— 
ions make it unnecessary to ad- 
minister the program for a spe-— 
Cial crop where the crop is 
secondary and unimportant. 

Areas which normally pro- 
duce a commodity on a commer- 
Cial basis which may contribute 
to a surplus problem for that 
commodity may be designated a 
"commercial area". 

The four special soil-—depleit— 
ing area designations in the 
1939 program are corn, peanuts, 
potatoes, and vegetables. 

The commercial area provis= 
ions, which include the estab— 
lishment of an acreage allot- 
ment, are intended to stabil- 
izG-acreages of crops. 

Producers in the designated 
areas who do not exceed their 
acreage allotment for the spe— 
Ctabcrops ea rand’.who fulfids 
other soil conservation require- 
ments, will receive conserva— 
tion payments on the normal 
yields on their allotments, and 
parity payments on wheat, cot— 
ton and corn. 
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HOW MARKETING QUOTAS OPERATE 


Marketing quotas enable farm— 
ers tO cooperate to control 
marketings of certain crops when 
large supplies threaten the mar- 
ket. 


When supplies reach speci- 
fied high points a national mar- 
keting quota is proclaimed, but 
before any quota becomes effec— 
tive two-thirds of the produc-— 
ers voting in a referendum must 
approve it. FOr (1959 Meo nun 
farmers have voted for quotas, 
but tobacco and rice farmers 
rejected them. 


Bach farmer's marketing quota 
represents his share of “the 
marketings needed for all do- 
mestic requirements, exports, 
and for a safe reserve. 


Under quotas whatever a pro— 
ducer sells over his quota is 
SropeclmmuOn cd «ponalty, .ibutua 
producer with more than his 
quota may store the excess on 
his farm under a commodity loan. 


To protect the Government 
the Farm Act prohibits loans if 
quotas are proclaimed and then 
voted down. 
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WHEAT LOANS 


Wheat loans help establish 
the Ever-—Normal Granary. 

Under the Farm Act, AAA co- 
Operators can get loans in years 
when the crop is large, or the 
price low. 

the loan rate is discre— 
tionary between 52 and 75 per-— 
cent of the parity price. Coun— 
try market rates are calculated 
from basic terminal rates with 
Giiorciclars itor freighterand 
handling. 

The loans are intended to 
help tre farmer hold wheat for 
any possible better later price, 
DikteenOvertOm pec phices: Al 
though some have sought high 
loan rates, the AAA believes 
it sounder to make reasonable 
loans on export crops, allow— 
ing the crop to move freely 
to market, and to help” pro— 
ducers through payments. 

Wheat loans were late in 
1938, but with a year's ex— 
perience, subsequent loans can 
be made promptly. 

Loans are available to co- 
operators whenever offered. Non— 
cooperators are eligible when 
leis: Ehime) Conta mecice, debs erehelinie | (ola! 
their excess supplies and at 
lower rates. 

Wheat loans to December 15 
totalled $34,594,361 on 58,808,-— 
519 bushels. 
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CROP INSURANCE 


Crop insurance for wheat 
guarantees participating farm- 
ers some wheat to sell every 
year, regardless of crop 
losses. 

Through this program, the 
wheat industry as a whole, 
rather than the individual 
grower, carries the burden of 
crop losses. 

Wheat farmers may insure 
either one—half or three-fourths 
of their average yield of wheat. 

Premiums are in terms of 
bushels of wheat per acre, and 
are carried by the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation in actual 
wheat in bonded storage. 

The wheat in reserve is for 
only one purpose: TO pay crop 
losses of insured farmers. The 
reserve cannot be reduced ex- 
cept to pay losses. It is out- 
side of marketing channels and 
cannot be used for price mani- 
pulation. 

However, the reserve acts 
asi a vital part ‘of the \Ever— 
Normal Granary in maintaining 
a more stable supply of wheat. 
Because of this service in the 
public interest, the Govern— 
ment pays administrative and 
storage costs. 
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PAST AND PRESENT FARM PLANS 
McNary-Haugen bills of 1924, 
1927 and 1928 


The exportation of agri- 
cultural surpluses to be sold 
at prices lower than those ob-—- 
tained on the domestic mar-— 
ket is a plan characteristic 
of many of the price raising 
proposals which have been sug— 
gested for the benefit of agri- 
culture since the early 1920's 
the first widely known pro— 
posals to embody this idea were 
the original McNary—Haugen Bill 
of 1924 and the vetoed bills of 
HIa4 Wandie1 923% The method 
in all three of these bills 
consisted mainly of dispos— 
ing of surpluses abroad at a 
loss which was to be absorbed 


by the farmers themselves 
through the collection of ‘an 
equalization fee. Tie ~plan 


later proposed an increasing 
tax or equalization fee in pro- 
portion to the surplus in order 
to provide a brake on over-— 
production. | 
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PAST AND PRESENT FARM PLANS 
Export Debenture Plan 
McKinley—Adkins bill, 1926 
Jones—Ketcham bill, 1928 


This plan also proposed to 
raise farm prices by dispos-— 
ing of agricultural surpluses 
abroad. It differed from the 
Equalization Fee Plan, in that 
it provided for the use of 
tariff revenue to pay export 
subsidies on these surpluses. 
In other words, losses in- 
curred in moving surpluses 
onto the foreign market would 
have been made up out of 
Federal Treasury funds rather 
than. through the equalization 
fee tax on farmers. The 
special device from which the 
plan took its name was the 
payment of these subsidies 
with debentures rather than 
with cash. The debentures 
were to be acceptable in the 
payment: of customs: duties. 

The rate of subsidy was to 
be made flexible -—— that is, 
the larger the surplus, the 
smaller the subsidy -- as a 
provision to curb over—produc— 
tion. 
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PAST AND PRESENT FARM PLANS 
Domestic Allotment Plan 
Hope—Norbeck bills, 1932 


The Domestic Allotment 
Plan originally proposed a 
System of certificates en- 
abling producers to sell on 
the domestic market -- at 
protected prices -—— that por- 
tion of their crop normally 
consumed in this country. 
The surplus was to be exported 
without subsidy. In later 
form Lttsalso “provided miter 
some production control, with 
benefit payments paid on the 
domestic allotment out of the 
proceeds of a processing tax. 
That also was one of the 
methods used in the invali- 
dated portion of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 
19335. 
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PAST AND PRESENT FARM PLANS 
Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 


The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 provided for ad— 
jJusted production of seven 
major commodities which were 
considered as being produced 
in surplus quantities -—— wheat, 
corn, cotton, hogs, rice, 
tobacco and dairy products. 
Benefit payments were derived 
from processing taxes and paid 
on a voluntary production con— 
tract between the Government 
and each cooperating producer. 
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PAST AND PRESENT FARM PLANS 
soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 


During 1934 and 1935 senti- 
ment was growing to place more 
emphasis on soil conservation 
in the national farm program. 
With the invalidation of the 
Acts Of( 1933 « ome January! 64 
1936, that theory was rapidly 
brought to the foreground and 
became the underlying princi- 
ple of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act of 
4956i26Thaty Aote is stil} in 
Operation, in a strengthened 
and amended form serving as 
the basis for the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. 


Under this Act benefit pay-— 
ments are made to producers 
out of general treasury funds 
for shifting from such "soil-— 
depleting" crops as cotton, 
corn, wheat, tobacco, to such 
"soil~conserving" crops as 
grasses and legumes. This Act 
in its original form offered 
only limited production ad- 
justment, and following the 
good growing season of 1937 
surpluses again appeared and 
farm prices declined in 1938. 
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CURRENT ALTERNATE PROPOSALS 
Cost_of Production 
or Price Fixing 


In general these plans would 
require the Government to de- 
termine the average cost of 
production of agricultural com— 
modities. The Government would 
then fix this as the minimum 
price at which agricultural com- 
modities could be purchased for 
domestic consumption. Buying 
agricultural products at less 
than this fixed price would be 
forbidden by law. 


Certain variations of this 
plan would also provide for a 
type of ever—normal granary and 
for the regulation of foreign 
trade through tariff adjust- 
ment so as to safeguard the in- 
terest of the consumers as well 
as the producers. 
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CURRENT ALTERNATE PROPOSALS 
Modified Domestic Allot- 
ment Plan 


Plans of..this type would 
utilize the country—wide 
allotment system as has al- 
ready been established by the 
Government. Under this system 
a domestic production quota 
would be set up for each in- 
dividual: farm,.in terms: af 
bales, bushels and _ pounds, 
rather than acres. 


The farmer would be paid a 
subsidy equal to the differ- 
ence between the current 
market price and the parity 
price established under the 
present Act on that portion 
of his crop going into domes— 
tic consumption. There would 
be no restrictions on plant— 
ings. Proponents of this type 
of plan offer two methods of 
financing such a program. One 
group would have the subsidy 
paid out of general Treasury 
funds; the other group would 
use a system of processing 
taxes collected on finished 
products just before they 
moved into consumption. 
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WHEAT 2 2 AND IMPORTS 
The United States’ wheat trade 

is on an export basis. 


Last year the U. S. exported 
100 million bushels of wheat 
Andee has 9d -DrOgranmw Lo expos 
just as much this year. 


In only four years since the 
Constitution was signed has the 
United States been a net im-— 
porter of wheat for human con- 
Sumption. HP RUN TeGs Oteetiecc 
years, 1934, 1935 and 1936,° due 
to shortage on account of drought 
ands) rust, Our wheat “lmponice 
temporarily, were above normal. 
Buy last svyear. alter the e957 
CrOp, = WG Sresumed our  exponr 
POSiiOnmaendasold, LOO mT vebon 
bushels of United States wheat 
abroad. Imports were about 
half a million bushels. 

Practically no wheat is now 
being imported, either for hu- 
man or livestock consumption. 

For the five years prior to 
the drought and rust years 1928-— 
oz, the average annual imports 
of milling wheat and flour were 
41,000 bushels. 

All wheat imported for human 
consumption pays a duty of 42 
cents a bushel. 

Wheat imported for livestock 
feed; whichis unfit for: human 
CONSUMNDTLON.. pays) a. taritievor 
10 percent of its money value. 
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WHEAT EXPORT PROGRAM 


During the 1938-39 market-— 
ing season, the United States is 
aGuinemerOo hold oureiainy share 
of exports for American wheat 
farmers around 100 million bush- 
els. 


World wheat trade has shrunk 
and competition increased since 
the World War, but this: program 
is in operation to keep for U.\S. 
farmersmassbig ia share Of mine 
market as they have had in past 
years. 


Under this program, the Fed-— 
eral Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration buys wheat at the market 
price, or directly from eligible 
farmers at the wheat loan rate, 
and resells this to wheat ex- 
DOTters) atwal price which ewiret 
let them meet world competi- 
COT Up to December 10, ex- 
porteusales; tor the year totalled 
about 70 million bushels. 


This emergency program was 
made necessary by policies of 
other exporting nations which 
subsidize their wheat exports. 
It is hoped that an interna— 
tional wheat agreement may even- 
tually solve the problem. 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS AND THF AAA 


When there is unlimited pro- 
duction of any agricultural com- 
modity, or when domestic or 
foréign demand or both is li- 
mited, surplus often accumu-— 
lates. 

Should additional over-pro- 
duction come when a _ surplus 
already exists, and demand con-— 
tinue limited either at home or 
apnOadmeOrebOth, the situation 
may become acute. 

ise surplus problem jere= 
quires sound measures for in- 
creasing market outlets for farm 
products. 

Through negotiating trade a— 
greements the United States is 
Seeking to reopen foreign out— 
lets for both farm and factory 
products. The careful read— 
HUStMeiteesOte OUR. OWM tard tie 
downward encourages trade and 
induces other nations to lower 
duties and thus permit an in-— 
crease in our agricultural ex-— 
ports. 

When U. sS. factories sell 
more abroad, employment and pay-— 
rolls increase and there is an 
increased domestic demand for 
farm products. 

Under the Farm Act, efforts 
are being made to enable agri- 
CULLULOMmmCOm produce. for “botn 
domestic and foreign markets 
and at the same time guard 
against destructive surpluses. 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS AND THE AAA 


Livestock producers, whether 
actively cooperating in the AAA 
program or not, are vitally in- 
terested in the Ever—Normal gran- 
ary and the more stable prices 
which the AAA offers. 


Hard times for the western 
Sheep and cattle producers re- 
Sult from wide fluctuations in 
Corn Belt grain supplies. Large 
grain supplies and low grain 
prices mean a rush of range 
livestock to Corn Belt feedlots. 
Soon grain supplies are greatly 
reduced and livestock prices 
go down. Then as grain prices 
strengthen farmers market corn 
on the cash market and the de- 
mand for feeder stock is re— 
duced. Both producers and feed— 
ei woul Oreauringethe recurring 
cycle. 


Dairymen are even more di- 
rectly interested in the grain 
DEelcemestabiiizing effects oof 
the AAA. Low grain and meat 
prices cause many cash grain 
farmers to go into more dairy- 
ing. The hard times of the 
early 50's saw one of the great-— 
est increases in dairy cow nun- 
bers on record. A stabilized 
grain supply with reasonable 
prices is the dairyman's best 
DEOtEC TION . 
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DAIRYING AND THE FARM PROGRAM 


Dairy farmers have been 
helped materially by several 
parts of the Farm Program. 

Low grain and meat prices 
are the biggest threat to the 
dairy industry. They bring the 
grain farmer and livestock feed- 
er into the dairy business. 
Through stabilizing grain sup- 
plies and prices the AAA con- 
servation program helps protect 
dairymen from unnecessary ex- 
pansion in dairying such as oc- 
curred in 1929-1933. 

From October 1933 through 
1938, approximately $40,000,- 
000 worth of surplus dairy prod- 
ucts were bought in Federal 
surplus—removal programs for re— 
lief distribution. 

Through Federal loans the 
Dairy Products Marketing As- 
sociation undertook an exten-—- 
sive price-—stabilizing program 
and. the tally o. 1956S had 114 
million pounds of butter stored 
for later sale. 

Milk marketing agreements 
affecting approximately 1,200,- 
O00 dairy farmers, two of which 
are on a national basis, one in 
operation. 

Over 2,000,000 diseased 
cattle have been removed from 
herds under Federal disease era- 
dication programs since 1934. 
Indemnity payments for these 
cattle total nearly $54,000,000. 
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THE CONSUMER AND AAA 


The city worker is more than 
a passive user of finished ag— 


ricultural goods. He is a 
partner with the farmer in the 
country's business life. He 


takesSestarms SO0ds. Ot 4 US Ueto 
eat and wear, but to process, 
distribute, and transport, and 
to combine with other materials 
to produce industrial goods. 


Every nonfarm worker draws 
upon agriculture for two kinds 
Of pmaterials: One kind for 
immediate personal use, and the 
other kind for use as raw ma-— 
terial in his own employment. 


The nonfarm worker depends 
on agriculture as a. market, 
From him the farmer buys machin-— 
ery, fertilizer, transporta— 
tion, building supplies, as well 
as newspapers, magazines, books, 
and motion pictures. 


The consumer needs more from 
ACTPIGULtULomtnan just a Supply 
of low-priced commodities. He 
needs the farmer as a customer. 


The consumer has an interest 
in the farm as a going concern. 
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DOES AAA MEAN SCARCITY? 


Farmers wonder why they of 
all people should be accused 
of scarcity. 

From 1929 to 1954, for ex- 
ample, industry's "plow—up" of 
production was greater than 
that of agriculture. Factory 
production in industries using 
non-agricultural raw materials 
in 1934 had decreased 42 per-— 
cent from the 1929 level. For 
the same period the volume of 
factory production using agri- 
cultural raw materials was 
down only 15 percent. Indus- 
try's "plow-up" of production 
in non-agricultural industries 
during the period was 27 per- 
cent greater than that of in- 
dustries uSing agricultural 
products. 

In 1937 farmers' production 
of their 53 leading crops was 
13 percent above the 1925-32 
average and 7 percent greater 
than in the previous record 
breaking year 1931. In 19358 
it was 5 percent above the 
1923-32 average. Can this be 
called "scarcity"? 

The new Farm Act provides 
for nearly double the carry-— 
overs of corn and wheat that 
have been customary in the 
past. | 

The farm program is one of 
balanced abundance and not a 
scarcity program. 
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AAA AND IRRIGATION 


Many people ask why the 
Government fosters both irriga- 
tion and crop programs. 

Helping farmers transfer 
from hazardous dryland to de- 
pendable irrigated areas is 
justified social and economic 
policy. Recent reclamation 
policy emphasizes production 
for home use. In 1936 approx— 
imately half the acreage cropped 
on Federal projects was in hay 
and forage crops. 

In 1937, after 35 years of 
Federal reclamation, land in 
crops receiving water from Fed-— 
eral projects totaled 3,043,000 
acres, less than 1 percent of 
the national crop acreage. This 
included 1,342,072 acres ir- 
rigated by private projects. 
About 177,000,000 acres of other 
crop—land were irrigated in 19357 
by States or privately. 

The only new land brought 
under irrigation by Federal pro-— 
jects during the past 5 years 
was on projects authorized and 
started before 1933. 

Many Federal enterprises such 
as Grand Coulee are also built 
for power and navigation pur- 
poses. 
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